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An 4ésthetic Alternative. 





‘BAFFLED but not beaten.” is the con- 


densed scliloquy of the clerical ring buffoon of 


the City of Churches, Posing before a full- 
length portrait of the latest sensation, his 
sense of the imitative is in full play, as he 
realizes that to be effective he must flush 


with every humbug that catches on the popular 


be 
craze. THE JUDGE is no apologist for taste. 
He, who was a 
failure in straight-laced Philadelphia, has be- 
come a fervor in fashionable Brooklyn. But 
his little game is stale; in fact, threadbare, 
and well he knows that celebrity is the birth 


Society despises criticism. 


of an hour, the courtesy of a day. In sheer 
despair he adopts the postures, the grimaces, 
and the affectations of the king of imported 


wsthetes. 


The Great Snow Storm. 

Frew will ever forget the great snow storm 
1882, in this city. It 
day, or rather night, that will cover a large 


of January 9, was a 
leaf in the history of the great city, a leaf that 
will tell of the horror of the people who saw 
the snow descending as though from a moun- 
tain slide, burying houses and street cars and 
banana stands out ofsight. 
when the jolly 


At early twilight, 
lamp-lighters went on their 
rounds, whistling the bright airs of ‘‘ The 
Mascotte,” through the great 
thoroughfares that mellow flood of light which 
gives joy unto the young man from Schoharie 


anc casting 


county who desires to ‘‘ look round, you know,” 
to the born 
Madison The 


cleanly shavea, and as he buttoned up his long 


two statesmen manor sat i 


a 


studio in avenue. one 


frock coat around his shapely figure, and turn- | 


ed his back to the fire, he gazed with silent 
admiration upon the other, who, Apollo-like in 
form, and witha raven mustache, hovered over 
said the 
man with his back to the fire, ‘‘ what do you 
say to asleigh ride? The road must be in good 
condition, as the snow fell for fully two hours, 
and it is now as clear and pure asthe admin- 
istration ot Mayor Grace.” 

“¢ Jimmy,” replied the man with the raven 
mustache, ‘‘ you have struck the keynote of 
thecampaign. In the language of Sir Michael 
Tuomey, ‘I am wid you.’” 


a small writing-desk. ‘‘ Jerome,” 


} : 
darling tenor. 


| Lean, 


was | 





And Lord James | 


THE JUDGE. 


Pea Chevalier Jerome Buck, fell into 
| each other’s arms and wept. 


| self:possession, the chevalier picked up the 


Recovering his 


| manuscript 
work, 


of the opening chapters of his 
‘The 


Jerome 


| great Wanderings of James 
O’Brien Buck the 
| Crowned Heads of Europe,” and placed them 
Lord 
O’Brien telephoned for his sleigh, and soon 


and among 


in the great iron safe in the corner. 


the merry bells which encircled the necks of 
his beautiful steeds were jingling in front of 
Chevalier Buck and 
| Lord O’Brien, wrapped in ulsters, 


the statesman’s mansion. 
and with 


sealskin caps pulled well down over their ears, 


descended the wide stoop to the sidewalk, and 
entered the sleigh. The air was crisp, and 
struck the faces of the statesmen like a bunch 


of needles, yet they only laughed—laughed un- | 


til the street was filled with the musie. 


said in response to the toast, ‘‘ Woman,” at 
the dinner of the ‘‘ Cercle Francais de l’Har- 
at the Hotel 
Lord O’Brien, with native mod- 


esty, was saying, as he laughed, ‘‘ Hush, Je- 


” 


monic . 


night, 


Brunswick on Saturday 
and 


rome, some lady might hear what you say. 

The horses danced The 
Vanderbilts, Astors, and De 
Peysters came out on their door-stoops, and 
their 


to Central 


Stuyvesants, 


ark. 


waving embroidered handkerchiefs, 


shouted ‘‘ Long live Lord O’Brien.” Searcely 
had the horses’ into the Park, 
the fall again. The 
chevalier had finished his description of the 
the Hotel 


ing of the delightful impression he 


turned 


noses 


before Snow began to 


scene at Brunswick, and was tell- 
made on 
Adelina Patti upon her arrival in this country, 
of of Nicolini, the 


Lord O’Brien was in rapt at- 


| and the rage fair diva’s 
tention. The increasing snow storm did not dis- 


When the 
to flounder in the snow on the road, he simply 


turb his enjoyment. horses began 


uttered imprecations upon the Park Depart- 
devilish 
you know,” and whipped up the steeds until 


ment for not filling up those ‘ holes, 
they reached the shed of Judge Smith’s fa- 
mous roadside inn. 

‘‘ Here comes Jimmy!” shouted Hubert O. 
Thompson, Judge Power, and George W. Me- 
Lord O’Brien and Chevalier Buck 
shook the snow from their feet and entered the 
‘« Now, Buck,” 


into the chevalier’s capa- 


as 


drawing-room, whis- 


Say, 
pered his lord 
cious ear, ‘* wo if you was me, have 
anything to do with them fellers? 
The chevalier turned a 
withering look of scorn upon the party of poli- 
left 
hind him, and motioning to his lordship, en- 


you, 


You know 
they’re ag’in me.” 


ticians wearing the shoes that Tweed he- 


tered a private parlor. Alone once again, his 
lordship and the chevalier prattled on about 
Oscar Wilde and of the strange things they 
saw at the courts of Europe, and waited for 
the grand dinner which Judge Smith’s Poly- 
nesian chef was preparing for them. They 
heard the shrill whistle of the wind over the 
gable roof and around the portico, but they 
thought only of the beautiful, and wished they 
were once more in ‘‘ dear old Par-ree.” 

At length the basket of wine and the dinner | 
was finished. The was full of 
Mumm’s extva dry, and his lordship was up to 


chevalier 


Chevalier Buck had begun to repeat what he | 


' reach it 


| were fast disappearing. 


of garcons in attendance prepared the pair 
for their journey home; and as the chevalier 
heavily leaned upon the arm of his lordship 
and went into the 


was heard to say: 


out blinding he 
‘I’m all r-right, you bet 
y-yer life, J-Jimmy.” Wrapped in blankets, 
his lordship and the chevalier lay back in their 


seat, and the horses started. 


snow, 


‘*Sheems kinder 
sthrange, Shimmy,” said the chevalier, as he 
tried to survey the scene before him; but his 
lordship merely replied: “Go to sleep—or £0 
soak your head,” and whipped up the horses. 
‘Be Heavens,” screamed his lordship, ‘‘ we're 
on the wrong track. Where's alli the houses ?” 
The horses began to sink out of sight. and his 
lordship prodded the chevalier with his boot- 
‘heel as he shrieked: ‘‘ We’re into the Harlem 
River, or ‘““Can'd_ be, 
Shimmy,” said the chevalier, opening his eyes; 
‘‘must be North P-Pole.” His lordship stood 
up in the sleigh to take a better view of the 


I’m no statesman.” 


surrounding country. As far as the eve could 


was a barren waste covered with 
He like fire-flies or 
lightning-bugs in the distance, but they were 


after all only the lights of lamp-posts, and they 


snow. saw something 


There was no east, 
no west, no north, no south for his lordship at 
this awful moment in his dashing career. 

‘‘T can’t git me bearings,” he roared, as he 
clutched at the chevalier’s head and nearly 
shook it off; ‘‘wake up, you wine cask, and 
Oh, wurrah, 
The chevalier opened one eye, 


help me out of this. wurrah!” 


and seeing a 


| light ahead coming from a lamp-post that had 


hidden the 


ae Shimmy ; look out for l-locomot ive.” 


not yet been by said, 


By this 
time only the horses’ heads were above the 


snow, 


snow, and oh, cruel storm, two statesmen were 
about to perish! It was of no use for his lord- 
ship to pound the chevalier on the soles of his 
boots with his heavy riding-whip, or to rub 
snow on the back of that sleeping beauty’s 
The chevalier dreamed on of Paris, 
of and would 


not hearken to the pleadings of his lordship. 


neck. 
London, and St. Petersburg, 

The horses seemed to take in the situation 
at a glance, and by one powerful effort burst 
out of the snow and reached the one remain- 
ing lamp-post. His lordship stepped from the 
sleigh, and, climbing the lamp-post, saw on 
the glass that 125th street had been reached. 
His lordship was glad, but he was not yet out 
of the snow. It was no use to try the further 
drawing of the sleigh, he decided to 
the ride on 
horseback alone. But the chevalier was born 


and 


abandon chevalier and home 


to good luck. The shrieks of a woman in dis- 
tress aroused him to consciousness, and spring- 
ing from the sleigh with shouts of ‘‘ Where 
am I?” he saw his lordship already astride the 
horse. With one bound the chevalier encircled 
the horse’s neck with his legs, and in another 
moment the horse bearing his lordship and 
the chevalier was on his way homeward. That 
this distinguished pair arrived safely at their 
palatial mansion will, no doubt, be gratifying 
information to all save a few politicians who 
are always bound to suffer when they step on 
the bunions 
chevalier. 


of either his lordship or the 


‘* PETERED OuT :” The Pope—so far as the 


O’Brien, and the gifted orator, author, and | the brim with Apollonaris water. The army | pence business is concerned. 
























































MARY HATH YE LYTTLE PUGGE. 


Mary hadde ye lyttle lambe, 
As every wight doth knowe~— 

Who made ye school teach-er to dambe 
Ye sheepe behaved soe. 


Butt nowe thatt mutton’s race is o’er, 
And on ye thousande hylls— 

With cattyl thatt have gone before— 
Hys spirit stomache fylls. 


Ys Mary also dead?—alack! 
Ah, noe! My ladye, shee, 
Now sitteth mid dado and placque, 
A pugge upon her knee. 


This beastee with ye battered mugge 
Ah, mee!—and canne it bee!— 

This clumsee brute—this stuffy pugge 
Hath nowe ye love of shee! 


Of shee, who once didd watch ye ewe, 
Cavorte so gracefullee; 

She swore to be forever true, 
And now a pugge—ah, me! 


Tis well. ye lambe in Paradyse, 
Still thinketh Mary true, 
For if to this were oped his eyes, 
Whatt wolde thatt pooer sheepe doe? 
—wW. P. 





“ERRATICS.” 

‘‘THE tied of emigration,” 

to by the papers, must be those rope-bound 
chests we see at Castle Garden. 





AN English dramatic manager invariably 
maintains his ‘‘ honor to an ounce.” 


’ 


BEFORE twilight ‘‘the glorious orb of day’ 
becomes a regular sun-downer. 


You can while away time, 
inclination, 
do it. 


if it suits your 





To be talented, without vanity, 
mental comfort to any literary man. 


THE only favor which business men crave 
of the new Postmaster-General is ‘‘a little 
one for two cents.” Down with the domestic 
postage rate, Timothy, for you know Howe it 
is yourself. 

——_3 

AN urchin on Jersey City Heights gravely 
told his mother that he had read his Sunday- 
school book all through except that chapfer 
which is torn out. 


Au, well we all do know, JUDGE, 
Our failings and our fears, 

And yet this very knowledge, JuDGE, 
No thoughtful human cheers. 

Man's nature is peculiar, JUDGE, 
And woman’s much the same; 

We see each other’s faults, JUDGE, 
But hate to share the blame. 


ABOVE the roar of political strife is ever 
heard the dulcet squeal of the  small-fry 
rounder begging you to sign his little petition. 


JUST as we were going into supper ‘‘he 
came up smiling,” so how natural-like it was 
to ask him if his name wasn’t Laugh-for-tea. 


but it isn’t really worth while to | 


is a mint of 





so often referred | 





| yarns to each other of their triumphs. 
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5 sila 
Cratrvan.—I want you all to understand that this 
ain’t no base-ball club, nor no target company, but 
it’s a society—a literary society—and any one hol- 
lerin’ or breakin’ the rooles will be jined a cent, and 
all fines thus collected will be devoted to somé chari- 
tabull purpose. 








U anp Tare the two most consequential let- 
ters in the alphabet. 


‘Fat Contributor” Griswold pronounces 
Frank Queen’s journalistic reputation as Clip- 
per built. May we not, therefore, assume 
that the jaws of his favorite dog are bark- 


rigged. 


SHE told hiin that she could read his mind 
like an open book, and then added 
‘“blank book.” 


softly 


THE maid-of-all-work was a new 
tion, and as fresh as the contributor that 
writes on both sides of the paper. No one 
told her to trim the lamp-wick with one hand 
and grasp the white-heated globe with the 
other, but she felt very sore after the opera- 
tion, and left in high dudgeon next morning 
to try her digits at some cooler job. 


importa- 


WHEN David got within a stone’s throw of 
Goliah, he felt in his inmost soul that he had 
the whirled in a sling. 


ANON, the argument waxed deeper, and at 
length, with studied emphasis, he said: 
‘Why, my theory is very simple.” Then we 
rose to the occasion, and retorted: ‘‘So are 
you, only more fell flat. 
So did its utterer. 


so.” The morceau 


‘*‘Mashers.” 





It is a question whether these animals 
should be graded and catalogued or not, but 
certain it is that some of them are more con- 
temptible than others, altnough this is prob- 
ably owing to the variableness of cheek. 

They are not, as they seem to be from their 
dress, sons of rich men, with nothing to do 
but to capture foolish and susceptible hearts; 
they are generally loafers, who live either on 
the wages of sin or the sweat of parental 
brows, corrugated by years of sorrow and toil; 
yet they are to be found in every large city, as 
cockroaches and other vermin are. They toil 
not, neither do they spin, unless they spin 
They 








| stand in front of theaters and churches; they 


posture on fashionable thoroughfares; they 
ogle respectable women and even follow them; 


| they chirp and speak to honest shop girls as 


; | 
1 | 





they go to and from their work, and they 
make themselves generally disagreeable to 


everybody but silly girls who possess but little 
more brains than they do, and they generally 
become acquainted with them to their sorrow. 
They haven't the sense to understand that if 
a girl is true enough to the respectability of 
womanhood to work early 
wages, that she is 


and late for small 
too honest and noble minded 
to notice such social brumegems as they are. 
What are they? what do they exist for? what 
part do they fill in the great economy of nature? 
The same as that occupied by the louse and 
the snake! They produce nothing but misery, 
excite nothing but contempt, and the Jupce 
wishes that he could place a whip in every 
honest female hand to lash these insulters of 
respectability barebacked through the world, 
or he wishes he could be a handsome female 
(with a cowhide attachment) for a short time. 
He fancies that these same mashers would not 
be so fresh in certain localities 
are. 


as they now 





The Wasp; ora Stinging Rebuke. 


the 
is 


Is THIS a wasp which I see before me, 
handle towards my hand? Yes, it 
wasp; and it is a stem-winder. He has one 
hind leg, and if he stands on it while you are 
ointing the finger of scorn at him, 
tuink that he has a tack in his shoe. Still, he 
never tacks, but sails a straight course, with 
his red-hot rudder pointed towards the North 
Star. In winter his is cold, but 
lancet will remind you of August weather. 
kicks like a mule. 


dear, al 


you will 


his 
He 
When two wasps fight a 
duel they are ashamed té look each other in the 
face. The wasp is not a straightforward bird, 
but makes his best points when he is a little 
backward. He will not engage in a stand-up 
fight, but is most to be dreaded when he is 


nose 


comfortably sitting down. The Wasp has a 
needle, but he sews not, and makes other 
people spin. He is a tail-bearer. If I 


wanted to get an India ink anchor printed on 
my arm I would employ a wasp. The man in 
the circus-show makes a good shot over his 
shoulder, and the wasp follows his example. 
He puts his cue behind him, and caroms on 
the red. This one-tined bird, the wasp, wears 
his honors gently among his fellow-kind, but 
among foreign human beings he sometimes 
acts on the spur of the moment. As a vac- 
cinator he would be a great success. You 
will know that a wasp is around when you 
hear aman say, ‘‘Great golly! what wasp 
pricking me?” 


THE ‘‘ frightful examples ” of intemperance 
multiply every year, and yet impatient tem- 
perance lecturers pound pulpit tops and tell 
us of the great good work they are doing! 
There never was a good cause so- bestraddled 
with incompetent, intemperate, and impracti- 
sal brawlers as this same temperance cause 
is. The ladies of the land are doing the best 
work, simply because they are in earnest even 
in the little they do, and are avove suspicion. 
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Mrs. De Nupie.—0h, Mr. Cattleranche, tell me, are you esthetic ? 


Mr. CaTrLERANCHE.—OA, dear, no, madam, 


“JAY CHARLTON.” 


OscaR WILDE is the latest specimen of ‘‘the 
fluffy ange!.” 





not at all, 


THE sthetes say that they have a suffi- | 


cient dinner when they have softly gazed at a 
lily for an hour. But chickens, according to 
agricultural authority, eat all the sunflowers. 

THE Secretary of State, who is a pious man, 
who teaches in Sunday-school, and who is 
loved by the ladies, is now accused of being a 
tea-drinker. Why Frelinghuysen should not 
love Old Hyson and Young Hyson we do not 
know. But Oolong are these criticisms to 
last? 


To Secretary Folger, he of the hardy Scotch | 


side-whiskers, we say: Do not leave the Cab- 
inet. Notwithstanding the talk of the gos- 
sips, the President does not want you to go. 
When he does, then Folger tent like the Ar- 
abs, and silently steal away. 


THE Postmaster-General says that when 
anybody tries to play any games in his de- 
partment, he will show him what kind of a 
hand he holds. Howe is that for high? 





Carn was the first policeman. He clubbed 
the head of Abel, and then got broke. 





Never had anything the matter with me in my life. 

THE Secretary of the Navy is a very digni- 
fied, aristoc.atic gentleman, who proceeds 
through life without saying much. He likes 
the way of the still Hunt. 

PATTI will after all make some money for 
her manager. But it is worth a man’s while 
to wait and see how Patti pans out. 

A WESTERN barber, who adds to his busi- 
ness by pulling teeth, advertises ‘‘ pure gas.” 














BLONDE ladies now carry blue velvet prayer- 
books with golden clasps. The inside is filled 
with change and hair-pins. 

‘‘Wuat makes me so sick for two or three 
days after being vaccinated, doctor?” ‘‘ Well, 
you see, the virus was from a fine calf, and, as 
it has taken, you only feel a little more like 
the calf than you did.” 


Boston soup houses are in operation, and 
it is the fashion for some of the zsthetes to 
send down for a little of the food, just to taste 
it, and show their feelings towards the enter- 
prise. They speak of these tastings as ‘‘ pot- 
age picnics,” 


WHITELAW REID speaks of his recent re- 
marks as ‘‘frozen truth.” That’s a good 
deal more than can be said of modern ice- 
cream. 

ONE Half Breed says that Mr. Blaine will 
soon pin Mr. Arthur to the wall. Better hit 
with a Blaine pin in the most approved nauti- 


| cal fashion. 








SomE of our exchanges should not get 


things mixed so much as they do. They speak 


| inthe same pages of Pig-Iron Kelly and Pig- 
| Headed Kelly. 


They will soon be speaking 
of David Davis as the Hamfat Man. 

OLIVE LOGAN speaks of Mrs. Langtry’s 
‘‘virgin purity.” It must be little Miss Lang- 
try that she is thinking of. 


WHEN the late Dr. Draper began to take 
likenesses he was seriously and devotedly at- 


| tached to the process as a sober matter of art 


We thought that most barbers were endowed 
| 


with pure gas. 

THE Chilian navy is now the admiration of 
the world, just because the chilly uns took 
some Peruvian bark. 


THE prize bull Tempest, we see by a Chicago 
paper, is a great pet. But take care, my 


friend, that you do not get Tempest tossed. 


An Iowa centenarian is named Lang. Of 


course, he belongs to the days of old Lang 


syne. 


THE circuses next summer will exhibit the 
most beautiful women in the world. And if 
any other woman, upon comparison, thinks that 
they are a little more beautiful, she will go 
home and make a little circus with one man 
for a mute observer. 


and science. Little did he dream that por- 
traits of dancers would appear on the streets 
in free and kneesy positions. 

THE plumbing business seems to have gone 
up the spout. 

WONDER if Jay Gould hangs around while 
the two detectives go in a side door to get a 
little cold lunch. 


MANITOBA has a canned’ frog factory. The 
best thing that Manitoba has heretofore fur- 
nished has been the jug-o’-rum. 

Fonp widow to the marble-cutter: ‘‘ Couldn’t 
you give him a little more epitaffy?” 

THE servant who knocks the vases from the 
mantel is the one who gets up and dusts. 


Ir is sometimes the old rake who calls 


| spades spades. 
] 


to the tune of 


Oscar refuses to be buttonholed—except by 
a sunflower. 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYes hates slang, and 
will not listen to it. He has even been known 
to leave when a Sunday-school song was sung 
‘*Swanee River.” 
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WHAT THE WORLD LOST. 


THE poet sought for jewels rich and rare 

All day in vain, but in the twilight dim, ° 
When on the uttermost verge of mad despair, 

A heaven-born inspiration came to him. 


And Fancy shaped a sweet and tender song, 
So full of passion that the poet’s name 

Would, like an arrow, have been sped along 
Until it pierced the pinnacle of Fame! 


He seized a pen and paper, but, before 

A precious word was writ, there did appear 
A friend of his —an artist, at the door 

And asked him out to have a glass of beer. 


Thus lost the world a gem, for, sad to say, 
When he returned at twelve o'clock that night 
The muse, impatient at his long delay, 
Had fled and left him powerless to write! 
—MALCOLM DOUGLAS. 





The Uppercrust Wedding. 
BY TARANTELLE. 

MR. TRUNDLE BEDDE is a very wealthy man, 
and he lives in one of the most sumptuous 
mansions in Pickalilly Row. He is still a 
hard-working old monopolist, who generally 
takes a quail and a small bottle of wine at 
noon-time and eats seven courses at his seven 
o'clock dinner; but his heart frequently goes 
out with a healthy longing for the unctuous- 
ness that used to come from his calico-garbed 
mother’s iron pot of pickled pork and cabbage 
in the charcoal-burning regions of New 
Jersey. In his boyhood, Mr. Trundle Bedde 
was known on the parish register as Willliam 
T. Bedde,:and his playmates called him hon- 
estly, ‘‘Bill Bedde.” When he became 
wealthy he dropped the William, and had his 
ecards engraved ‘‘ Mr. Trundle Bedde.” He 
was married in an old-fashioned way, and 
only lost a half day from the charcoal camp. 
But his daughter was last year engaged to be 
married to Mr. Particolored Bugghes, a de- 
scendant of the old Bug family which used to 
whitewash the palatial residences on the Bat- 
tery, and she wished that the wedding should 


not only be in style, but that just before the | 


event there should be a notice of the event in 
the leading society journals. She made a 
memorandum for the old gentleman, and he 
from his office in Put-and-Call street sent a 
messenger for a reporter of The Svvell. 

The editor, not to be behind the times, sent 
the reporter. Old Trundle Bedde said: 

‘“Young man, this is 
the Beddes had anything to do with this— 
understand. Begin by saying that by some 
roundabout means the reporter obtained this 
information, which will astonish the Beddes 
as much as anybody. Refer to the antiquity 
of both families. The young people are going 
to put a De in their names, and, of course, 
they are going tomake a double name of it, 
like Burdett-Coutts, and all that sort of thing. 
They will come out as the De Bedde-Bugghes. 


secret. 


None of 


| the pair. 


Now, one of your reporters, through a dis- | 


tinguished lady who has been in Paris, has 
induced a distinguished lady saleswoman in 
Worth’s distingue establishment to obtain a 
view of the trousseau. If you will go up to 





THE JUDGE. 




















ROUGH ON PRIVATE VAN DIGGLEBEN. 


Tramp. —Say, boss, can’t yer helpa poor fellow along? Iwasa soldier onct myself. 


the house in Pickalilly Row, you can see the 
goods spread out on the beds and chairs. But 
you must bribe the coachman to bribe some- 
body to let you in. I that 
the servants. <As 
you are only a reporter you will have to deal 
with the servants, but I'll see that afterwards 
Mike has a pint of beer for you in the stable. 


will see 
our folks are at home but 


If you can’t go, why get a fashion magazine 
and a novel, and help them out with your im- 
agination. If you do it well, I'll give you 
enough to buy a half dozen on the half shell. 
‘Get in the word trousseau as often as you 
can, and don’t be an ass and print it trousers. 
That’s what my daughter’s memorandum says. 
There are forty-five silk night-dresses, twenty 
dollars apiece. It says don’t forget the lace; 
and they were all made abroad, and are the 
finest inthe land. Twelve electro-plated cor- 
sets, trimmed with Nottingham lace curtains, 
at eighteen dollars apiece. 
paletots; 


Five Persian seal 
nine black Russian fox, enormous 
Fourteen dozen twelve-button boots, 
in the pot-a-feu colors. Sixty dozen Queen 
Anne shoes, in black and tan, at twenty dol- 
lars a pair. Thirty pairs of shoes with Louis 
XV. heels, at fifteen dollars a pair. A dozen 
silk stocking suspenders, with Spanish lace 
and in bobbing-for-eels style, at eight dollars 
Two dozen Mascotte ruffles, lace 
and pearls, at four dollars each. One hun- 
dred pairs of Angostura silk hose at three 
dollars a pair. Ten kid combination gar- 
ments, of the Oscar Wilde pattern, thirty dol- 
lars each, and in lavender, pink, ecru and 


prices. 





none of 





calves’-liver-and-bacon colors. Four sets of 
dinner teeth, three sets of breakfast teeth, 
and twelve sets of shopping teeth, in pearl 
and old gold. Two hundred yards of fine old 
Spanish moss, long in the family. Two hun- 
dred dozen pommes-de-terre handkerchiefs for 
breakfast use. Onedress of sky-blue milk bro- 


| cade, with Mayonnaise lace, with festoons of 


wild thyme, five hundred dollars. 
dian scarfs in pussy-mieux colors. 


Twenty4n- 
One white 


satin dress, embroideried with bugles and 
cornets. Fifty night-caps a /a Santa Cruz, at 


five dollars each. <A bride’s traveling dress 
of bronze cloth, brocaded plush, with a bronze 
feather, on a navy plug hat. The jewels cost 
thirty thousand dollars, and are on exhibition 
at Gangrene, Envy & Co.’s. Now, my boy,” 
said old Trundle Bedde, ‘‘go up to Gangrene, 
Envy & Co.’s and get a list of things they 
would sell for presents, slap them right into 
the paper, make two columns, send three re- 


| porters to the wedding, and, after the thing is 
| all done, I'll send my office boy out with you 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


some day to give you a plate of ham and eggs 
and a cup of coffee. Or if you've got any 
children, send them up to the stable, after the 
wedding, and they can get a paper of pea- 
nuts. We want todo the square thing, for 
weddings in great families don’t happen every 
day. You can go now; I’m busy.” 


‘‘Buaaues—BeppeE.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, No. 23 Pickalilly Row, by the Rev. Philetus 
Taffy, D.D., assisted by the Rev. D. White Cravatte, 
D.D., Miss Molly Coddle Bedde, daughter of Truddle 
3edle, Esq., to Mr. Particolored Bugghes.” 
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Our Original Norristown Budget. 


A WOMAN’s journal in the West is called 
Once-a-Month. If it’s editor is a woman she 
must have about seventeen columns of matter 
crowded out of each issue. About eight times 
a week is not any too often to accommodate 
the average woman’s flow of ideas, if she wants 
to keep up with her tongue. 


THE gentleman at the end of the cable on 
the other side of the water—in London, to 
be a little more explicit—appears to labor 
under the hallucination that the fate of this 
country hangs upon the promptness and fre- 
quency with which it is supplied with news 
concerning the movements of Lord Lorne and 
his wife, the Princess Louise. The weekly 
cable gamut runs about as follows: 

Monday.—The Marquis of Lorne, it is now 
understood, will not return to Canada. 

Tuesday.—The Governor General has de- 
cided to return to his post about the latter 
part of January. The Princess Louise will ac- 
company him. 

Wednesday.—It is now positively asserted 
that the Princess Louise will not accompany 
her husband, but will join him next spring. 

Thursday.—The Marquis of Lorne, notwith- 
standing reports to the contrary, will return 
to his post of honor in Canada early in the 
spring, and will be joined by his wife a month 
later. Instead of the Princess disliking the 
climate and people of Canada, she expresses 


herself well pleased with life and society at | 


Rideau Hall. 
Friday.—Lord Lorne has determined to 


serve out his term as Governor General of 


Canada, but has not yet determined when he 
will return to his seat. The Princess will ac- 
company him when he sails. 

Saturday.—Princess Louise has not yet 
made up her mind to return to Canada. She 
goes to the South of France next week for the 
benefit of her health, and Lorne sails for 
America January 20. He will serve as 
Governor General of Canada until his succes- 
sor is appointed, which will probably be next 
fall. 

It would probably startle the Associated 
Press agent in London to be informed that 
business in this country would go on just the 
same—bank cashiers defalcate, 
waste the people’s money, and railroad kings 
grow richer—if Lord Lorne and the Princess 


Congress | 











| 
| 
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Louise were never to return to Canada; and 
there would be no more destitution abroad in 
the land if the cable dispatches were to never 
mention their names. 


THE New York ‘‘ Business Men’s Modera- 
tion Society” is followed by a ‘‘ Lager Beer 
Temperance Society.” And thus the good 
work of Temperance goes on, reclaiming the 
unfortunate victims of the flowing bowl, and 
sowing seed that will bring forth a bounteous 
crop of sobriety and industry in the near 
future. After a while the man who drinks 
seven kinds of intoxicating liquors a day can 
join a ‘‘Temperance” organization without 
curtailing a single beverage, and go home as 
drunk as a lord every night. 


A BoY inGermany can repeat the Lord’s 
prayer in eighteen languages. By a remark- 
able coincidence, this is exactly a dozen and 
a halfmore than many boys in this country 
can repeat it in. 


A NEWs item in a country weekly says a 





neighbor ‘‘is building a three-story hen-house | 


for his chickens with skylights.” That's right. 
Such thoughtfulness is commendable. If any 
fowls deserve to live in a three-story hen- 
house it is chickens with skylights. They are 
valuable, and should be carefully protected. 


A MOUSE made a nest in a lady’s back hair 
during one night. The next morning it had 
to comb out of that. By the way, we never 
read of a mouse making a nest in a gentle- 
man’s back hair. It may be because he 
doesn’t wear it on the back of a chair during 
the night. 


THE Farmer asks: ‘‘Why are so many 
farmers poor?” Perhaps it is because the 
farmer ‘‘ can’t afford to take a paper ” to learn 
the artful dodges in this wicked world, and 
hence he is easily persuaded by a glib-tongued 
individual to sign an order for a seven dollar 
seven-octave feed cutter, and subsequently 
learns that he has put his name to a promis- 
sory note for $700, and is obliged to fork over 
the cash. Too much economy sometimes 
makes a farmer poor. 


A WESTERN paper says: ‘‘ When a young 
lady’s brother is kind enough to escort her to 
the theater, he might be spending the time with 
somebody else’s sister, and the least she can 
do is to make herself as agreeable to him as 
she would to any other gentleman of her ac- 
quaintance.” This sounds all right intheory, 
but it would fail in practice every time. A 
girl can look with love-lit eyes into the optics 
of another girl’s brother when at the theater, 








| 


shoulder, and talk soft nonsense, and he rather | 


| she to undertake to pratice these little arts of 


agreeableness on her own brother he would 
want to go out to see a man, and tell her the 


} 
| likes it and encourages an encore; but were | 
| 
| 


| next time he took her to the theater he would 
| go alone. 


| this country to an alarming extent. 
| and unconsciously let her head fall against his | 


ANOTHER foreign actress is coming to this 
country. As she is not accompanied by an 
ad interim husband, it is safe to predict that 
she will not create a furore and return home 
with a fortune. 


A LONDON medical journal states that there 
are in that city twenty physicians whose in- 
comes range from $25,000 to $100,000. These 
figures do not appear big in the light of recent 
events in this country. A Washington dis- 
patch says that Dr. Agnew’s bill for medical 
attendance and services during the late Presi- 
dent’s sickness is $32,000, one item being 
$5,000 for the first operation he made last sum- 
mer. At this rate we should judge that the 
doctor’s income is not less than $1,000,000. 
It may be barely possible, however, that the 
Washington dispatch lies. There are such 
instances on record, we believe. 


A FEMALE infant recently born in McDow- 
ellsville has a hole two inches deep in the back 
of its head. This is not muchof an improve- 
ment over the old style of feminine infant, 
however. What the present female fashion 
in head-gear demands is a race of women with 
holes clear through the head, so that when 
they wear colossal hats to the theater, the 
gentlemen in the rear can see the stage by 
peeking through the holes aforesaid. 


A PRIZE of $100 is offered by the Berlin 
Philosophical Society for the best “ critical 
account of the dialectical method of Heyel.” 
This is a munificent offer, and if THE JUDGE 
fails to receive a ‘‘ budget” from us during the 
next six months he may know that we are 
wrestling with old Heyel—and are having a 
Heyel of a time with the subject. 


A NEw York society lady held an ‘‘elabo- 
rate drawing-room” a few weeks ago, and yes- 
terday her husband failed for $150,000. It 
may strike some persons that there would be 
fewer $150,000 failures if ‘‘society” women 
were to hold more ‘useful kitchens,” so to 
speak, and not so many ‘“‘elaborate drawing- 
rooms. 


A BALL was recently given by a church con- 
gregation in Denver to rais® money to pay the 
preacher's salary. The preacher has resolved 
not to preach against the evils of dancing as 
long as his salary is in arrears. 

Or the many ways of ‘bringing up boys 
there’s nothing better than occasionally bring- 
ing them up with a round turn. w. 





HANGING don’t appear to be played out in 
Does the 
fact ever get the best of Guiteau’s egotism? 


THE Park Commissioners are all ready for 
the skating season to open, but if J. Frost 
doesn’t get a firmer grip on the Central Park 
lakes, they will have to floor them over and 
resort to roller skates in order to make it 
seem like winter. 
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TAKING A LIBERTY WITH HERRICK. 


(But Nothing More—Noi 


Stronger.) 
I DARE not take a drink, 

I dare not smile a smile; 
Lest lured to liquor’s brink, 

I may get corned the while. 
No, no! the utmost end 

Of my desire shall be, 
Only to smell the friend 

Who drunk whiskey 


OUR POPULAR FARCES. 


Amateur Theatricals. 
REPORTED BY ED.” 


CHARACTHRS : 

Mr. Burrercup, head of house ana prompt- 
er. Mrs. Burrercup, aged 
PAULINE. Miss Burrercup, alias ROSALIND 
Mr. Horsecar WILDE, CLAUDE Di 
VaL. UNCLE EVERETT, alias DiGGory Diccs 
Villain. MR. GRAVESTONE (dealer in 
takers’ stylish funeral for five 
dollars), PUNKY Wunky. Mrs. M« 
FEDDEN, alias SARAH JANE. MR. KRAUS, alias 


forty -five, alias 


a ias 
unde! 


furniture, «a 


alias 


Lorp RopertcK Dut. MR. Sorry, general 

utility. PETEY, call-boy. 

Scene first, Ti mporary Stafe in hack par- 
lor of Mr. BUTTERCUP’S mansion. Five 


minutes before time for curtain to vise. 


Characters all upon stage. 
Mr. Buttercup.—Uurry, hurry, all of you. 
The curtain will be up in a few minutes, and 
Mrs. not half ready. 
Where is your lace shawl which you should 


Buttercup, you are 


wear in the first act. 
Vr. Horsecar 


mind a lace shawl. 


Wilde. 
M\ boots ’aven’t 


—Eavens, don't 
come, 
you know, and it is a nice lover I will make 
in my stocking-feet. 
crazy. 

Miss Buttercup.—And | 
know I will fail. 


don’t know a bit 


of my part. I Horsecar, 
dear, what ¢ 

Horsecar.—The lover, I believe! ’Eavens. 
Hi h’adapted the 
play from the Freneh, h’and Wi fear i've got 
Hif Wi Claude Du Val 
h’i’m Diggory Diggs. 

Unele Everett. 


I try to kill you in the first act. 


ire you ¢ 
but I wouldn't swear to it. 


hit mixed. h’ain’t 
No you ain’t, ’m Diggory 
Diggs myself. 
I stab you with a dagger, and—bless my soul, 
Who took it? 


I was opening sardine- 


I haven't any dagger. 
Mr. Softy.—I did. 
boxes with it. I know what my part is, he! 
he! I’m a tree in the first act. 
Mr. Buttercup. The first act 


is in a parlor. What can a tree 


Stuff! mise 
en scene 
do in there? 

Vr. Softy.- -Wave outside of the window. 
He! he! 

Mr. Gravestone.—Where’s the play-book? 
Hold on, I recollect 
McFedden asks me why a miller 


I’ve forgot my first joke. 
it. Mrs. 
wears a black hat, and I say because white 
ones are called in. That is it, I mustn’t for- 
get it again. 

Mr. Kraus.—Say, Mister 
vas I dismiss mit a curse. Vas it you? 


Mr. Buttercup.—No, no! I haven't got 


*Eavens, but I am ’alf 
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anything at all todo with the play. Miss But- 
tercup 
daughter. It is her you curse. 

Mr. Kraus 
vas prought your vater’s red hairs py der 
Saxon, | vos Roderick Dhu!”’ I 
ees it all now. 

Petey. —Hey, Mr. Buttercup, shall I hist de 
‘ag? The orchestra sez dat dey won't play 


(Rosalind) is supposed to be you 


Dot vos so, Tsay, ‘‘Girl, you 


vrave for. 


le overture over again ’cept for double pay, 
ind der audience is a kicking like steers fer 
ler play ter begin. 

Wr. Buttercup.—All right. We've got to 
begin atonce. Pull up the curtain, Petey, and 
then hurry around back and boost up the back 
flat, that 
Ready all. Where’s my prompt book? Ah, 


view of the Rhine by moonlight. 
thanks, Mr. Wilde, now you rush in and sit 
upon that yellow chair, in an attitude of deep 
retlection. and sit very Ci | por- 
from Mrs. 


never forgive me if it was broken. 


refully, for 
would 


Hurry! 


rowed it Jackson, and she 


There goes the curtain. 
( uptain 


seated 


rises, disclosing CLAUDE Du Val 
upon the yellow chair in a iii 
ge) /) posture ‘ 


Claude Du Val ( faintly).—At last 


outlaw 


as I am, the King of the—the causeway 


Wr. Buttercup outside, prompting). High 
Way. 

Claude Du Val.—Sure enough. King of 
the Highway, stained with many a crime, at 
last Phave met my fate in fair Rosalind Dha, 
h’of an Henglish 


son—TI mean the daughter 


h’earl, yet I think her sister Pauline, widow 
of Henry—Henry—— 
Wi. Buttercup.—H eight. 
(laude Duy al,—sSure enough. 
Henry the Height, ‘ates me—she—— 
Enter Lord RopeRICK DAU, 
Lord Roderick Dhu. 


your vater’s red hair by der grave. 


Girl, you Vos prought 
SaXon, I 
VOS 
Ur. Buttercup (yelling). 
Lord Roderick Dhu. 


Come off. 
Vot for? 


Vr. Buttercup  (outside).—You hadn't 
ought to go on for half an hour yet, 

Lord Roderick Dhu,—Vhy not? 

Mr. Buttere up (outside).—It isn't your 
turn. Get off, please. 

Lord Roderick Dhu.—Gracious, you vas 


grorrect, 


Claude Du Val. 


Evrits gracefully through a window. 
Where was Hi?) Oh, Wi 
Sings. 


know now. I sing. 


A noble highway robber H’i h’am, 
A prince of the road at night; 
My sword lvinto my victims T ram 

And 


Vir. Butter up (outside). —Shut up. You 


don’t sing till Rosalind comes in. 


Claude Du Val. 
Rosalind 


Horsecar, dear. 


Why don’t she come in ? 


(outside).—I can’t, just now, 


I’m tying my shoes! Wait 
a while, 
Claude Du Val.—But what will H’ido while 


H’i’m waiting? H it’s a deuce ofa hole to put 


| a fellah h’in. 


suttercup, who 


| 


with 
your speech; you are not half through yet. 

Claude Du Pauline 
‘ates me because H’i will not return her love. 
She—— 


Mr. Buttercup (outside).—Go ahead 


Val.—Sure enough. 


Enter PUNKY WUNKY and SUSAN JANE. | 


Widow lof 





Susan Jane. 
the festival, 
Punky 
black hat? 


Ah, to-morrer is the day a\ 
whin the bells ring 
Wunky, whoi does a miller wear a 


merril \. 


Pu nky 


called in. 


Wunky.—Because white 


Ha! ha! 


ones are 


Mr. Butte reup (outside ).- Come oft. both 
of you! Lord, | will £o crazy Soon. You 
two don’t go on till after Mr. Wilde gets 


stabbed. 
Punky 


remembered it. 


Wunky.—That’s so. 
We'll 


room and tackle the lobster salac 


Blessed if I 


come down into the 


breakfast 


till our time comes. 


Erit PUNKY WUNKY and SUSAN JANE. Entei 
Mr. Sorty, disquised as a tree. Takes his 
place in front of CLAUDE Du VAL. 

Claude Du Val, What the 


qeuee ¢ ’ you 


7) 


doing here’ 
Mr. Softy.—'m a tree. Tm wa 


Proceeds to 7 sire 


' 


he! in the wind. 


(Claude Du Val. Get out. vou bloe 
h American h’idiot! You lain’t wante 
act second. 

Mr. Sorty hesitates, falls over himse/f, 


is finally dragqge d forciblu out ba the 
lar by MR. BUTTERCUP, whe 
thie stage foi the and : 
Veanwhile, CLAUDE Du Van, who has 


heen balancing himself upon 


» ApPPears pK 
fl 


first 


chair, upsets and disappears through 


sce Ne 

Entei 

Diggoi 7) Diggs. For seven centuries ha 

I been track of Claude Du \ 
eee 


DiGGORY Dices. 


upon thi 


Bntei 


Rosalind ( lasping 


ROSALIND. 


DiGGoRY DiGGs).—My 
For vou have 


I picked this pretty bouquet of wild flowers 


light, my soul, how I love yeu, 


Diggory Diggs.—\ cannot help it. 1 must 


. . 
stab vou. Produces daqaer. 


Mr. Buttercup (outside).—¥or Heaven's 
sake hold on! 

Niqgoru. Didgas. \ : : , 

Diggory iG. | why 

Rosalind. \ * 


Mr. Buttercup (outside), 
make love to Claude Du Val 
Diggory Diggs. 


Rosalind should 

not you. 

I guess not. She should 
Enter PAULINE. | 

Pauline. 


ly. In 


—~You have requited my love base 


return for my devotion you turn 
aside from me, you scorn me, you prefer fair 
haired Rosalind, you—— 

Diggory Diggs.—\ cannot help it. I must 
stab you. (Lunges at her with dagger.) 
Mr. Buttercup (outside), I will go wild. 
stab her. 


Then what have I got a 


Uncle Everett, you mustn't 
Diggory Diggs. 

dagger for? I cannot help it, iat 1L must 

stab somebody, yet I forget who I—— 

Lt rrific crash heard. Back scene ve preset 


Rhine 


Pete Yu, who has been boosting 


ing ‘‘view of the by moonlight. 
falls in. 
it Up, has slipped and thrown it tor 


Nee die 


ward. o. 
lights. 


dience. 


catches Jire from 

Stampede of characters and au- 
Arrival of firemen and hose 

Loss—not insured $2,000. 


CURTAIN, 
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We can’t help you, good wo- 
man, we have all we can doto 
pay the salaries of our officers. 
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The young man who has The 
a good home, but is ashamed wants 


to go to lt. 
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An every day nuisance 
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ee os - 7 
; The whisky tramp, who 
sa drink. 





want 
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The real object of charity, who would never 


in the street. 























Something atramp 
will NOT use. 
ee EE 





The respectable old 
widow with pencils. 
th pencils The party who 
i was once a 
prosperous mer- 
chant. 














nuisance 
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The party who wants a needle and ; . . pee: eee } me a a oe aN 
thread to sew up his clothes. ere a a oP ee , ney given in the stre oes | | | 
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ITY IS NO CHARITY AT ALL. 























BEW ARE! 


Especially of the B co Man, 


I KNOW a young man spruce to see,— 
Take care! - 
In searc game from far ¢ ountry: 
Beware! jeware! 
. Speak him not; 


He is spotting thee! 


He wears a swe su 1 /a mode: 


Take care! 


And seeks the most frequented road: 
Beware! Beware! 
Ze mn 
He is seeking the 
i s Ss lel lt 
Tal car 
\ i 
eware Beware 
“ta n 
1 e f the 
1] 2 ‘ a j y ls <3 
lake « 
llow @ B wh f Chicago 
Be Bewa 
Tf + 
That you may nots 
You are not Brown; you tell him so 
Sans care! 
B Sm fT vith J \ ( 
Y swea 
n 
/ in 


Another s} 1 ! me 

F< 7 

Mu ] f } 
Hallo, friend = I 

Rig f 
You're j n I'm i See 


Vo “es cher am 


What! don’t remember Jimmy Hoy?” 
You stare! 

My gov'ner’s old ‘ Pop Hoy,’ of Troy 
John Hoy 


'm young Jim 


Esquire! 


Who is speaking thee 


I know ir people socially ;” 
Do tell!”— 
And am a ehted you to see” 
‘Looking so well!” 
Have care; 
He is baiting theet 
He gives you invitation free 


Forbear! 


To go with him strange sights to see 
And rare! 
Are you green 


He is ‘‘stooling” thee! 
You pause; you 


yield! a 


I's up with thee! 


Your share 


Is, to be fleeced, and “done” comple- 
Tely bare! 

Trust or not 

He will ‘‘ go through ” thee! 


F. W. P 


PARKER'S STORY. 


BY OF ¢ ABY 


Poets,” said my friend Parker, as he lit 
his pipe, and placing his feet on the fender, 
gazed thoughtfully at the cheerful fire burn- 
ing in the grate, ‘‘are strange individuals. 
They sing of rural scenes, of birds, flowers, 


| that he 


| doing so his gaze rested on a 


the middle 
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and the lowing cattle standing knee-deep in 
the silvery brook which winds its way through 
the meadow, but they never mention the bugs, 
ticks, fleas and polecats which cling to rural 
life like an old army overcoat to a rheumatic 
nigger. Speaking of the country reminds me 
of an incident that occurred a few years ago, 
in which a friend of mine figured quite promi- 
Hiram 


His name was Pentacost, ¢ 


nently. 


gaunt old gentleman and the happy pro- 


prietor of a small plantation in Mississippi. 


Deacon Pentacost, as he was called by the 
people of the neighborhood, owing to the fact 
officiated as such in the Baptist 
chureh, had known me from my birth, and in 
consequence often cordially invited me to 
visit him and spend several weeks shooting 
farm. One 
day, much to the surprise of the old gentleman, 


I walked 


hs, game-bags 


and fishing about his summer's 


into his house with a full 


Well. 


for several days I shot quail in the fields, and 


and fishing tackle. 


eargo of 


on my return to the deacon’s house after each 


day’s sport, I used to amuse my self by greasing 


Iny legs with soft lard in order to get rid of 
the millions of red-bugs which I collected du 
ng my rambles through the brush. In this way 
| spent my time and—but that does not mat 
er, so I will do what I originally intended 
what deacon. It 
One 


‘h sometime before the 


you ol happened the 


vas this: morning the old man arose 
from his cou sun peep 
ed over the tree tops, and stepping out on the 
back gallery took a survey of the yard. While 
wash-tub stand- 
ing under a mulberry tree, and the idea oc- 
curred to him that it would be sant 


a plea 
thing to fill the tub with cool fresh water from 
the pump a 
The more 
he thought of the matter the better he 
it, and the 


fore the women folks began to stir. 
liked 
consequence was that in a few 
minutes the tub was filled with water, and the 
deacon, as naked as Cupid, was standing in 
f it 


yearling, a 


bathing his bony form. 


A bull sort. ol 


which 


family pet, 


was allowed t 


graze in the yard, 


obtain a rear view of the 
sight struck the 


beast as being unusually strange. 


chanced to 
deacon, and the astonished 
time the deacon had finished his bath and was 
pulling a red flannel undershirt over his head, 
like the el- 


how of a stove-pipe, the yearling concluded to 


and while his lank form was bent 


| break up the panorama by a sudden charge. 





The only admonition the deacon had of the im- 
pending danger was a violent butt from be 


hind which shot his head through the back of 


the undershirt, and sent him diving out into 


nd take a bath in the open air be- | 


i twenty 


About the | 


space with the grace of a sky-rocket. No | 


sooner had the terrified deacon hit the ground, 
and got up on his all-fours, than the yearling 
followea up the attack, and struck him again 
on the same spot with the ease of a trained 
pugilist. The lusty howls which the deacon 
gave vent to were very complimentary to the 
pounding ability of the yearling, and as soon as 
the old man could gain his feet he gave a keen 
yelp, and started on a wild run, with his hair 
standing out like a brush-heap, and the red 
undershirt around his neck waving a sad fare- 
Blind with 


well. terror, the deacon 


headed | 


square for the garden fence, and went whiz- | 


| zing through the thin pickets like a solid shot. 


His troubles would have doubtless ended 
here had he not, in his haste to escape from the 
foe, collided with and upset three or four bee- 
hives standing in the garden. The bees in- 
stantly resented the intrusion, and fired at the 
deacon’s head in platoons, regiments, and bri- 
They nestled 


and legs, and the old man limbered up his 


gades. about his naked back 


joints and skipped over ground like an ante- 


lope. While the bees were stinging him like 
blazes, the idea flashed through his mind that 
he could make the insects swarm and settle on 
something if he hada bell, and with both arms 
and the red undershirt flapping about his head, 
he dashed for the horse-lot, and grabbing up 
down 


a cow-bell 


, Jumped the fence, and ran 
the big road ringing the bell with the fury of 


despair. Old Farmer Dobson, with his wife 
and two spinster sisters, were coming up the 
road in a rickety spring wagon, to which was 
attached a dyspeptic horse, when the deacon, 
clad in his red undershirt and a rusty cow-bell, 
in sight 


hove 


‘*Old Dobson's horse had seen many hard 
not stand the 
lifted his 


teeth, and made fo 


sights in his time, but he could 
deacon, sO he 
tail, took the bit in his 


the woods, and on the way there deposited the 


appearance of the 


entire Dobson family in the middle of a brier 
The 


the road, and would have got out of the county 


patch, leacon xept on traveling down 


had not he taken a cut across a corn-field, 


where he managed to fall in an old well, the 
top of which had beey covered with brush. 

‘Some of the field hands, who had gone to 
work early, chanced to see him when he went 
down the well, and they fished him out with 
a plow line. After the swelling had left the 
deacon’s head, 
hoth eyes, he loaded an old musket with buck- 
shot, and the career of the bull yearling was 


abruptly terminated.” 


(JENERAL GRANT now takes his porter (Fitz 
John brand) straight, for the first time in 
years, 

LADY MACBETH had reference, probably, to 
the lobster pot, when she spoke of *‘ making 
the green one red.” 





ASTHETIC., 


ly said * pooh-pooh "to me. 


and he was able to see out of 


— | 
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A QUERY. 


Whichever Way You Pronounce the Subject Matter of It. 


Why art so gay, ye merry men? 
And wherefore laugh ye so? 
Is it to see, in revelry, 
The harlequin ‘‘Gitto?’ 


Why smile ve so, ye merry men? 
And wherefore do ye haw? 
Is it, forsooth! to hear in truth, 
The garrulous ‘‘ Gitéaw?” 


Why roar ye still, ye merry men? 
And shake your sides anew? 
Is it to cheer, with aid most dear, 
The murderer ‘‘ Gittoo?” 
—F. W. P. 





An Every Day Nuisance. 


BEES gather honey. 

Men gather experience. 

I have been gathering a few all my life, but 
my experience with beggars whom we meet 
every day and night in our large cities gets 
the best of all my other experience. 

I have called it an every day nuisance, and 
so it is, although to the student of human | 
nature it is a school of great value. 

In the first place we set out with our human 
nature allaflame, knowing in our hearts that 
there is poverty, wretchedness, sorrow in the | 
world, and that it is only human to feel like | 
doing what we can to alleviate all this. 

Without experience we take our purse in 
one hand and our heart in the other, and go | 
out upon the world. We heed the appeals for | 
charity and help until our purse is empty and 
our hearts are sore. 

But little by little the brown of experience 
comes upon us, and we are not so fresh and 
green as when we first set out. The various 
appeals of charity do not strike us so sharply. 

For instance, we are accosted by a seedy | 
but cheerful old rounder, who says: ‘‘ Excuse 
me, my dear sir, you see I am a trifle out 
at the elbows and knees. I was once a gen- 
tleman like yourself, but, well, never mind, I 


shall be up again one of these days. Don’t 
mind appearances, but just give me a_ nickel 


to get a needie and some thread, and I'll be a 
dandy before night.” 

He says this in such a cheerful manner that, 
although we could almost swear that he is a 
‘“bum,” and only Wants the nickel to get a 
nickel’s worth of beer, yet we give it, to him. 

Then we meet a respectable old lady, hob- 
bling on a cane, with a little tray of pencils 
to sell. She appeals to you in a different way. 
She does not seem like a fraud. She is proba- 
bly a nice old lady who takes this method of 
getting an honest living. We buy a two-cent 
pencil; pay twenty five cents for it, under the 
impression that we are doing a good thing, 
and later on find that we have done so, by 
way of increasing an already large bank ac- 
count. 

And the next day, perhaps, we meet with 
an adventure like this: Fine-looking old man, 
who, to all appearances, has seen better days. 
He says: ‘‘My dear sir, never judge by 
appearances. You do not know me now; my 
old friends do not know me, nor would I have 
them. But I was once a partner of Jay Gould; 
I was also mixed up with Commodore Vander- 
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ONFURTUNATE. 


Wov.p-BE Goop Samaritan.—Dear me, how provoking ! 




















The poor murderers will have to forego an 


esthetic treat this week. 


bilt in great speculations; but—well, I got left, 
and they went to the front; I am actually 
hungry now. Excuse me: it is hard for me 
to do it—but could you help me to a meal of 
victuals?” 

We help him, not because we believe his 
story, but because he tells it so well. 

Then we come upon a brisk young man who 
looks a trifle broken up. He tells us that he 
has elegant connections, but has been off on 
a bit of a racket, as all young fellows are apt 
to do, but if we will only take his card and 
advance him a dollar, he will not only return 
it to us in a day or two, but ever hold us in 
high esteem for our kindness. 

He gets our dollar, and perhaps we meet 
him the very next day onthe same racket. It 
does not fully convince us that all are frauds; 
so when we are accosted by an honest-looking 
mechanic, who says that he has a job waiting 
for him over in Jersey City, but unfortunately 


| has not five cents wherewith to reach it, we 


feel another tug at our heart-strings, and be- 
stow a quarter to help along the honest poor, 
never suspecting that that is the way this 
honest ‘‘ mechanic” gets his living. 

Well, we finally sour and conclude that the 
land is full of frauds. We resolve not to give in 
an indiscriminate manner any more. We have 
been told that there is neither truth or honesty 





in the world, but some day a seedy looking 
chap, but with rather a good looking face, ac- 
costs us : 

‘¢ Excuse me, my dear sir, but I can see that 
you are a man of the world. i don’t want 
anything to eat; I have heen out all night— 
you know how it is; if I only had a cocktail— 
ah, thank you!” and he gets away with a 
quarter, simply because he flatters us for being 
something we are not. 

Serves us right. We know we have been 
bilked, but say nothing about it, any more 
than we do about the nice-looking old lady who 
timidly accosts us with a simple request that 
we give her five cents to pay her fare to Staten 
Island to see her daughter. She started from 
home with the money, but has lost it. 

Who would think of giving her less than ten 
cents? Noone would who did not know, as 
we afterwards learn, that she has become rich 
at this trick of visiting her daughter. 

Fifty or more of such experiences make us 
so frosty that we refuse a penny where it would 
do much good. Thus frauds turn honest 
charity sour, and real poverty pleads in vain. 

And the many pretended charitable associ- 
ations are harder than we are. We have been 
frosted gradually ; they started cold-blooded, 
to make money or reputation. 

A poor woman, for instance, applies at the 








































































































THE JUDGE. 
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Mccu TRAvEtEp Party.—I (hic) shay, m 


office of ‘‘The Black Sheep Helping Hand As- 
sociation,” and tells that she and her family 
are starving. The shepherd of that fold con- 
fronts her with an ice-pitcher glare, and before 
her story is half finished, says: ‘‘My dear 
good woman, I am very sorry that we cannot | 
do anything for you; but the fact is, the city 
has giver us nothing this year, and the sal- 

aries of our officers are three months in ar- | 
rears.” 








Yes, we see all this, yet we know that there | 


are chances to bestow charity in the garrets 
and haunts of those who are too proud to beg, 
too honest to’ steal. Naturally we look to our 
charitable associations, who not only draw 
money from the city government, but from 
the people who wish to do good, but they fail 
to reach them, mostly because of excuses 
which they find on account of these fraudu- 
lent beggars. 

The bucket-shops get ninety-nine cents 
of every dollar that the street beggar gets of 
us, and those who pretend to have an inter- 
est in the poor make this an excuse for not 
hunting up real cases of want. But what are 
they in existence for? Why their high-sound- | 
Are they traps to catch the 
We fear they are. 


ing names? 
charitably inclined ? 

But, aside from both of these extremes, 
there remains a way to remedy all this. Let 
the charitable societies put their efforts and 
resources together, and build a respectable 
work-house, where honest poverty may find 
a chance that is not humiliating to earn the 
bread they need (and honest poverty would 
make such a place self-supporting), and then 
let the authorities drive the street mendicants 
into this place, where, if they really want the 
work they pretend they do, they can have a 
chance, but where, at all events, they will be 
obliged to earn the bread they need before 
being permitted to eat it. 

The poor we have always with us, and so 
we have frauds. We have hearts to give, 
but we need discrimination. Should not the 
whole scheme of charity be remodeled so that 
honest poverty might get its dues, and fraud 
to knead the bread it pretends to need ? 

G. G. 8. 





the proper place. 





ishter, don’t cher wanter buy er horshe ? 


A FRIEND of Boss Kelly writing to us in 
protest against our cartoon last week, Says, 
‘John Kelly never skates, he slides.” Oh, 
then we didn’t have the skates fastened on in 
Too bad! 


DIOGENES, when last heard from, was at 
Newark, N. J., armed with an Edison illu- 
minator and pursuing his fruitless quest, as 


| 
| usual, 


NEWARKERS have seen the old 
‘‘Every man has his price,” 


adage, 
and gone one 
better, as follows: ‘‘ Every man has his peck ” 


—-peculation. 


THE temper of a certain Southern Con- 
gressman is so hot that it is feared he may set 
his coat collar on fire. 


NeW YorK does not welcome back the 
remnant of the Tweed ring, but they come all 
Nolle Pros. invited them. Won- 
der if they will catch on again under Hubert 
O. Thompson? 


the same. 


MOTHER SHIPTON did not connect in 1881, 
but now those who believe that the old girl was 
a prophet say that there has been a mistake 
made in the calculation and interpretation, 
just as the Millerites claimed in their bursting- 
up hurrah. They say it should read ‘91 in- 
stead of ’81. People giving or taking long 
notes will therefore govern themselves acecord- 
ingly. And yet if Jay Gould will give us his 
note for a cool million, payable in 1892, we 
will take our chances on misinterpretation or 
miscalculation. 


JOHN BULL—(to loyal Irishman whom he is 
employing to stamp out the Land League).— 
Is the hydra-headed monster dead yet, Pat? 

Pat.—Faith, yer honor, it’s aloive and 
kickin’ yet, bad ’cess ter it! 


JOHN KELLY is trying to act the part of oil 
| on the troubled waters of Democracy, but his 
| style of oil don’t appear to assimilate with 
| water any better than any other kind. 














IT is said that the last batch of our late 
French visitors has gone. And yet this is by no 
means certain, for we have heard such stories 
so often that we are justified in doubting if the 
very last of them have gone even yet. We 
shall probably hear of another batch bobbing 
up serenely somewhere out West and being 
entertained by the people before long. By 
the way, how many ship-loads of these men 
were there when they came over to help us 
out on that Yorktown Centennial? 


AND still we are left in doubt as to whether 
Whittaker cut his ownearsor not. This is too 
provoking for anything, and if the trial is to 
be had all over again, Heaven help us. 

SLEIGHING this year is not so slippery or 
numerous as it was last year. Probably this 
is an off year, as it was with apples. Can 
Mr. Vennor tell us whether the scarcity of 
apples has any relation to the scarcity of 
snow? 

A PAT saying: Set a Fenian to catch a 
Fenian—if you can. 

SALUTATION of the season: Tom Spoon to 
Jerry Glass—‘‘ Stirring times these, eh, old 
fellow-well-met ?” 


A sTRONG, if not altogether fashionable, at- 
tachment: The handcuff. 

THE Half Breeds are said to be “ taking 
water.” We don’t believe any set of politi- 
cians will do that—if they know it. 

‘ALL full inside,” shouted a Broadway 
stage-iriver on New Year’s Day. And you 


may be sure he knew his load. 


Ir a body snatch a body what a hue and 
cry! At all the doctors in the town Suspicion 
cocks its eye. 


THE butcher excels as a linguist. He knows 
all sorts of tongues. 


WHIFFS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


Cuarr.”’—Much obliged. Have complied with your re 
quest. 

ELy FLy.—Keep on trying. Separate your paragraphs with 
more space. 

Cc. H. CLavs.—Declined, but not because it was not “slangy 
enough,’’ as you seem to fear. 

* Boston.""—No, the * Band of Orion’ is not a newly im- 
ported English negro minstrel band. 

Hi. C. DopeE.—Submit your articles, if you choose to do so, 
and we will pay for what we use—after they are published. A 
measure of salt might be good for your case. 

Cc. W.8.—Your drawings evince only ordinar) merit. not- 
withstanding you are an Ohio man. But there is ne knowing 
what may happen to you—and the world in time. 

J. H. Surrn.—Declined, although we hate to deprive the 
world of your poetry. We do so, however, simply to give Oscar 
Wilde a show, he being our guest at present, you know. 

W. H. Hayne (Augusta, Ga).—We have answered you in a 
former number of THE JcpGr. Your last is too late. We do 
not propose to run Wilde over a noodle, however good @ mark 
he may be for a single shot or two. 

B. B.—“ How would an essay on the probability of the moon's 
being made of green cheese suit you?’ First-rate, ‘‘ B. B.”’ 
Nothing makes us feel so good as it does to meet a bright new 
idea, and this one strikes us as being entirely original. Ha, 
ha, ha! the idea of the moon’s being made of green cheese! 
Go ahead, by all means. Make installments of it, so that we 
can treat our readers to some of it every week. We don’t care 
how long you keep it running, only hurry it forward. 












































AN IRISH ANTHEM. 


I. 
MIKE counthry, ’tis of thee, 
Swate land of leaguery, 

Of thee I sing! 
Land of O’Connell’s pride, 
Land where Rob Emmet died, 
To ivery Briton, snide, 

Thy curses cling. 


II. 
Och, don’t I luv the sod 
Where moighty Brian trod 
Wid kingly grace! 
How I wud loike a whack 
At any Sassenach, 
Who'd sphit behoind thy back-- 
I'd sphoil his face! 


Il. 

Shure, and yet ye know it’s thrue, 
All this hullaballoo, 

And Gladsthone fidget, 
Moight have been sphared the Isle 
Where Saint Pat preached the while— 
And where her hard-earned pile 

Is sint by Bridget. i. 


At Bunnell’s Museum 


Ir used to be Barnum’s, but the old man | 


has gone into the circus business, and a new 
showman of the museum variety has come 
upon us. 

This isn’t an advertisement. 

Bunnell’s Museum is a great place. 

It is almost equal to the old Barnum’s. 

THE JUDGE called there the other day and 
took in the show, being fond of curiosities. 

There were several remarkable novelties on 
exhibition there, but, after all, there was noth- 
ing that could compare with Prof. Hutchings, 
the ‘lightning calculator,” who explains the 
marvels to the gaping crowd. 

Dr. Lynn is, without doubt, the greatest 
illusionist in the world, and his trick of cutting 
up a man in full and close view of the audi- 
ence, without the slightest apparatus, so far 
as can be seen, is so realistic that it would be 
painful and sickening to a degree, did not the 
genial doctor preface his great trick with sev- 
eral smaller ones, equally as marvelous and 
perplexing, during which ke manages to es- 
tablish himself as a joker, and thus prepare 
his auditors for what is coming. 

Yes, Dr. Lynn is great, and so are the 
giants there. Tom Thumb is a giant along- 
side of the mite of humanity on exhibition, 
but put them together and ‘‘ Hutch” downs 
them all. 


‘* Now, ladies and gen-tle-men, follow me to 
the next room, and there I will astonish you 
beyond measure, even as you never were as- 
tonished before and in all probability never 
will be again on this revolving globe,” he 
calls, and instantly there is a crowd following 
at his heels. He leads them into the presence 
of the ‘‘snake charmer,” who stands before 
a large glass-front case, in which the nearly 
torpid snakes lie coiled up. They have most 
likely been to a dentist to have their fangs ex- 
tracted, but that does not detract from the in- 
terest the ‘‘charmer”’ creates, as she poses 
there to let people see that she is really flesh 
and blood. 

‘Ladies and gen-tle-men, I have the pleas- 
ure of introducing to you the wonderful snake 





THE JUDGE. 


charmer from India. She is an Indian prin- | 
cess herself, ladies and gen-tle-men, but from 
infancy has possessed that wonderful and re- 
markable power over the reptile world which 
enables her to handle with impunity, and no 
gloves, the terrible boa-constrictor, the cobra, 
the rattle, or the deadly copperhead snake. 
She will now enter the den of serpents behind 


her and show you her marvelous power.” 
The ‘‘ charmer ” then bows and enters the den 

in full view of the gaping crowd. But the 

“lecture” is not finished yet, and in his own 


inimitable voice the professor resumes: 
‘‘Ladies and gen-tle-men, I will caution 
you not to get panic-stricken while this won- 
derful performance is going on, for although 
the bite of either of those dreaded monsters 
would be instant death to the girl, right be- 


no danger, for the won-derful princess pos- 
They be- 
come harmless and almost powerless under 


sesses absolute power over them. 


they hush their horrible hisses and clasp their 





and forked tongues within their 
| loathsome jaws.” 

Meanwhile the ‘‘charmer” has been at 
work with the snakes, coiling them about her 
charming person and doing with them appar- 
ently what she pleased, as asatlor might han- 


poisoned 


dle a coil of cable, they being probably about 
as harmless as a big rope. 


laugh, not intended, but nevertheless effectual, 
it being occasioned by a gawk in the crowd 
saying, aloud, ‘‘Wal, by gosh, them’s the 
biggest worms ever I seen.” 

“Right this way, ladies and gen-tlemen, 
and I will still further astonish and interest you 
with a view of one of the marvels and mysteries 
of creation,” and the crowd again surges 
after the voluble Professor, and in a few 
moments the cage containing a curious speci- 
men of the animal kingdom, par: monkey and 
part something else, is reached. 


ure of introducing to your notice this most 
won-derful specimen of the missing link, the 
Cy-no-ciphilus, the only specimen ever taken 
from the jungles of Southern Africa, and 
engaged by Mr. Bunnell at great expense. 
Look at that dwarfed and hairsuit body, that 
elongated but half human face! 
tell us that these creatures herd into com- 
munities, and live entirely by themselves, and 
are moreover very jealous, and refuse to mingle 
with other animals, such as the monkey, 
chimpanzee, the ourang-outang, the wild 
native African, while scientists like Darwin 
and Tyndall assure us that it forms one of the 
many connecting links that exist between the 
lowest organizations and nature’s perfected 
work—man. Observe him well! but here in 
his iron-bound cage he mopes, a martyr to 


from crag to crag, from tree to tree, either in 
search of pleasure or game, wanting only the 
organs of speech and a little less hair to 
make him almost a man. Ladies and gen-tle- 
men, it sometimes pains me to see this curi- 
osity weep, and a sympathetic heart cannot 
but fancy those almost human tears flow as 





fore your eyes, I assure you there is little or | 


the magnetic flashes that dart from her eye; | 


This part of the entertainment ended in a | 


‘Ladies and gen-tle-men, I have the pleas- | 


Naturalists | 


the cause of science and human curiosity. | 
Here we cannot see him in his glory, leaping | 
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almost human memory reverts to his native 
home and the friends of its youth! Ladies 
and gen-tle-men, we will turn from this inter- 
esting but painful subject, and once more 
bound into the realms of human curiosity! 
Roma, or the speaking head,” and of course 
he is again followed up-stairs to another room, 
where an interesting optical illusion is to be 
seen. 

It is simply an optical illusion, good in its 
way, but easily produced. This, however, 
matters not to the swift-tongued lecturer. He 
can tell enough about it to startle a gaping 
world and strangle a conscientious Christian. 

‘Ladies and gen-tle-men, I have seen many 
won-derful things in my life, but this is the 
greatest wonder of them all! Roma, the talk- 
It was lately exhumed at Pompeii, 
and js supposed to have been an oracle used 
| in the Pompeian temple, where warriors and 
went to learn their fate from its 
lips. Behold! has it not the appearance of a 
living female head? 
the head and shoulders,” 


ing head! 


lovers 


Nothing to be seen but 
and to show that 

this was so, a man walked behind, and every 
| portion of his body was seen save that direct- 
| ly behind the mysterious head. ‘* Wonder-ful, 
ladies and gen-tle-men ! wonderful! the great- 
est that has been handed down to us from the 
buried past. Hush! Let us see if it will 
speak to us. Oracle of the olden time, who 
art thou?” 

‘“T'am Roma! Ask me no more!” spake 
the head, and the scene closed upon it, leaving 
many mouths open and many hearts sensa- 
tionalized. 

This, of course, is only atithe of what he de- 
scribes and lectures upon in his inimitable 
way, for he is the showman par excellence of 
the establishment. Multum in he 
| should be called, for he isa little man. THE 
JUDGE hates an ordinary liar; but there are 
heights in the art which in the hands of a 
| master become sublime and eminently poetic, 
| and for this reason he thinks that the profes- 
sor must be regarded by every right-think- 


parvo, 


ing man and lover of art as the greatest, sub- 
| limest curiosity that Mr. Bunnell possesses. 
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If the elevated roads keep on as they have begun, may 
we not soon be entertained as above while going and 
coming from business ? 
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_No. 194 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Under Fifth Ave. Hotel. 
No. 212 BROADWAY, 
Corner Fulton Street. | 


i= STYLES ARE CORRECT !! | 





KNOX, 


THE HATTER’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 





ENGLISH HATS, 
“Martin’s” Umbrellas. 
“DENTS” GLOVES, 
Foreign Novelties. 


QUALITY — THE BEST!! _a 





Agents for the sale of these remarkable EX AA *3"&¥§ can be found in every city in the United States. 


All Hats manufactured by this house are the recognized standard of excellence throughout the world. 
None genuine without the trademark. 





ote RHEUMATISM 


Gout, Gravel, Diabetes, French Vegetal Salicylates, infallible, 
harmless, > —_ proclaimed specifics relieve at once; cure 
within four da $1. Beware of salicylic substitute. .L. A. 
PARIS, No. } ‘W. lath st., N. Y., only representative. Send stamp 
for pamphlet and references. Authentic proofs furnished at office 
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‘*THE only way to put an end to the innumerable 
suicides which occur in France every year,” said a 
speaker in the Assembly, ‘‘is to make the act a capital 
offense, punishable with death.”—Chat by the Way. 


WE know a citizen who drove what he considered a 
fast horse, and one day he got a friend to complain on 
him for fast driving, and then pleaded guilty and paid 
the fine. Being asked why he did that, hesaid it would 
add $100 to the value of his horse to have it reported 
that he was arrested for fast driving. ‘But why did 
you plead guilty?” ‘‘ Well, the fact is, I was afraid it 
couldn’t be proved by 
rier. 


anybody else.”—Saginaw Cou- 


AFTER a wedding party had assembled in a chure 7 at 
Bloomington, IIl., the father of the girl offered her $500 
if she would back out. She Sensi- 
ble girl! Now she can prolong her courtship a few 
weeks, then marry the same fellow and go on a wed- 
ding tour with the money.—0Od City Derrick. 


accepted the money. 


THE boys were being examined in astronomy. When 
it came the visitors’ turn to put questions, somebody 
asked what the constellation in which the Pointers are 
located is called. The infant phenomenon of the class 
promptly answered: ‘The Great Dipper.” ‘‘ Why is 
it called the the Great Dipper?” asked another visitor. 
‘Because the gods used it to take a drink out of the 
Milky Way,” responded the phenomenon.—Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

Tue New York plumbers are to have a paper. Prob- 
ably one of the craft was called to mend a pipe in a 
newspaper Office and has taken the establishment for 
his bill.— Boston Commercial Bulletin. 

THE man who hesitates is lost. That is why Charley 
Ross hesitates about coming back.—JN. 0. Picayune. 





HEISS’ CONCERTS, 14th ST., NEAR 6th AVE, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING. 


Walker, Tuthill  Bresnan 


Successors to R. F. COLE &.CQ, 





PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSE, 
201-205 WILLIAM STREET, 


New York. 


CORNER FRANKFORT STREET. 





Leads, Brass Rule, Brass Calleys, Mejal Furniture and 
Quotations. Boxwood, Mahogany and Maple 
for Engravers’ Use. Biocking, Rout- 
ing, Mortising, Etc. 


Send one, two, three or five dollars 
for a retail box, by express, of the 
best Candies in the World, put up in 
handsome boxes. All strictly pure. 
Suitable for presents. Try it once, 


Address, - F. GUNTHER, Confectioner, 
78 Madison St., Chicago. 


LESGAT BROS. 


CHEAPEST 
BOOK STORE 
IN THE WORLD. 


498,762 








NEW AND OLD BOOKS ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
NEW CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
IMMENSE PRICES PAID FOR OLD BOOKS, 


$1 CHAMBERS STREET, 


Third door west of City Hall Park, N. Y. 


No. 





BINDERS 


FOR FILING 


The Judge 
IN BOOK FORM 
For sale at the office, 13 


and 15 Park Row, 
New York. 


DODGING 
A 
CREDITOR 


By “ED.” 





One of the handsomest 
books ever published. 
FRANK TOUSEY, 

Publisher, 

34 & 36 North Moore St., N.Y. 





The Bald-Headed Club. Ona Jury. 


By “BRICKTOP.”” 
THREE OF THE FUNNIEST BOOKS 
Price, 10 Cents Each. Price, 


FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, 34 & 36 North Moore Street, N. Y. 


EVER PUBLISHED. 


Red Hot. 


10 Cents Each. 





MY WIFE’S MOTHER, 


“BRICKTOP.” 


One of the funniest and most satirical books ever published ; 
Do not fail to pure hase this book and judge for 
yourself, Send 10 cents to FRANK TOUSEY, Publisher, Nos. 34 & 36 North Moore 
Street, New York, and you will receive a copy by return mail. 


By 





TOP” as the great humorist of the day. 








everybody knows “‘ BRICK- 
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WEBER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQU ARE: UPRIGHT PIANOS 


PRICES REASONABLE. 


TERMS EASY. 


Warerooms: Fifth Ave. and W. Sixteenth St., New York 
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PEARSON & TALLMAN, 
SHIRT MAKERS, 


3389 Sixth Ave., cor. 24th St., 
And 22 FOURTH AVENUE. 


rhe largest and finest assortment of Silk and Wool Under- 
wear in New York. Silk Umbreias, Fine Neck Dressings, &c. 


Manufactory, 391 & 393 Sixth Avenue 





THE CHEAPEST NOVELTY HOUSE 
IN THE WORLD. 


GOLD! GOLD! Easily Made, 
$10 aday. Employ- 
ment for all. We 
wail agents inevery 
town in the U.S. and 
Canada to introduce 
our new novelties, 
Jewelry, Watches, 
Tricks, Brazilian 
Diamonds. Cata- 
logue and Samples sent for 11 one 
cent stamps, Brazilian Diamonds 
in Studs, Rings, Pins, 25, 50, 75 
cents, $1.25 up to $18.00, Bankrupt 
Stock, Seven Shot Revolvers. 75 cents each; Stem Winding 
Watches, $3.00. A full line of Holiday Goods and Trick Cabi- 
nets, from 25 cents up to $2.00 each. 


FELTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


No. 138 Fulton Street, N. Y. 


OF PUBLIC INTEREST. 


QUACKS, ADVENTURERS, AND IMPOSTORS, 











When the world was in its infancy, rocking in the cradle of 
superstition, so-called medical pretentious jugglers and quacks 
infested the world to its detriment. This state continued until 
education and the genera! dissemination of Knowledge deci- 
mated their ranks. To-day, living in an atmosphere of civiliza- 
tion, we are beset and surrounded by a new class of adventur- 
ers, charlatans, and ignorant impostors, whose excellent 
know:edge of human nature leads them to humbug the public 
in the most extraordinary and shameful manner, chief among 
which may be named stomach and liver appliances, and a 
large class of electric and magnetic humbugs, 

These adventurers attempt to make the public believe that by 
the union of two antagonistic metals an electric current is pro- 
ducible; that electricity is generated by magnetizing a piece of 
iron sufficiently to sway a compass, Thousands believe such 
stupid nonsense. Ask any electrician, specialist, or scientist, 
and he will quickly inform you how greatis the imposition. It 
is somewhat singular to believe that intelligent persons are 
misled by these stupid toys and charms, under the sentimental 
idea that ‘electricity is life.” Electricity is a powerful restor- 
ative agent when produced and applied scientifically by an 
expert electrician, not otherwise. 

Family remedies have been and still are an absolute necessi- 
ty in the household. A vast proportion of the world’s popula- 
tion is more or less inaccessible to medical practitioners, and 
this, united with the necessities of others to provide themselves 
with inexpensive vet reliable medicines, has created and en- 
couraged the production of simple household specifics, to be 
employed in an emergency or in an urgent case until the ar- 
rival of the family physician. These statements peing essen- 
tially true, the strongest possible protection for the public is 
to have such medicines prepared by skillful and conscientious 
pharmacists, educated in the science of medicine, rather than 
to accept worthless and injurious compounds or nostrums, put 
together by persons who are as ignorant of the first principles 
of materia medica as they are of therapeutics. 

BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER 
is pre-eminently an article of extraordinary merit, and after a 
trial of ten years is pronounced to be the best family medicine 
for external use ever invented. They are founded on true 
medical skill, and will positively cure ailments that other 
active medicinal articles fail even to relieve. Without excep- 
tion itis the safest, neatest, cleanest and cheapest medicinal 
article ever compounded. BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER is & 
pharmaceutical preparation of the highest order of merit, in- 
dorsed and recommended by 
OVER 5,000 PHYSICIANS, PHARMACISTS, DRUGGISTS, AND CHEM- 
ISTS 
as being more effective than, and superior to, any other porous 
plaster, liniment, medicated oil, salve, ointment, or lotion. Jt 
nedicine, When suffer 
ing from any ailment for which external remedies are useful 
one trial will convince the most skeptical of the superior merit 
of BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTER. 

The genuine have the word C-A-P-C-I-N-E cut in the center 
of the plaster, without which they are spurious. Any pharma 
cist or druggist will supply vou. Price, 25 cents, 

SEABURY & JOHNSON 
Pharmaceutical Chemists, New York. 

Highest awards—medals - at International EXxpositions.— 

Advertisement 


isin no sense a nostrum or patent 1 








CASEI PAID 


FOR 
Old Newspapers, Books, Pamphlets, Rags, Rope and 
Jagging, Copper, Brass, Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type 
Metal, Electrotpe Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin Foil, 
Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every description, 
ORDERS BY MAIL PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Will send to any part of the City or suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 


25 ANN STREET, NEW YORK. 








N. HUBBARD MILLER, 


TAILOR and IMPORTER 
Nos. 101 & 103 Nassau &t., 
NEW YORK. 


SEE the little snowdrops 


BENNETT BUILDING. 





Coming down in joy, 
Each a sparkling diamond 
To the happy boy. 
See his mother bang him 
Through the woodshed sill, 
Because he froze his tingers 
Coasting on the hill. 
Williamsport Breakyfe st Table. 
On the make: ‘“‘Ifow’s business been with you, 
Brown?” asked his friend Pingrey. ‘‘ Not very lively,” 
said Brown. ‘But you have made something, I sup- 
pose?” ‘Oh, yes; L made an assignment.”— Boston 
Transe ript. 

N entirely new scheme has been developed by the 
ladies of Washington. They have organized themselves 
into ‘‘ Guardian Angels,” for the purpose of warning 
such Congressmen as drift over the line of moderate 
drinking into the sphere of guzzling. What could be 
more pleasant than for a Congressman to find a little 
note like this on his desk in the morning. ‘To the 
Honorable Member from Podunk: My dear sir—It 
recomes my painful duty to warn you that if you are 
as d&jk to-night as you were last night, a postal card 
will be forwarded to your family. With deep solicitude, 
Your GuaRDIAN ANGEL.”— New Haven Register. 

WE had our annual address just ready for the press, 
when the President got the bulge on us and glutted the 
market. Some men have no decency in these matters. 


— Toledo Saturday American, 


EWARD OF MERIT.—The Collender tables were 

awarded the medal for superiority at the Atlanta Coiion 
Exhibition: they also received the medal for supericvity at the 
recent American Institute Fair in this city. Other prominent 
manufacturers of tables exhibited at both places, but Collender 
received the only medals given for billiard tables, 
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“FEATHER-WEIGHTS.” 


For Presents 
85 OO 
S AND UPWARDS, 








Neat, Light, Strong. 


: MILLER’S, 





BROADWAY, 


cor, 25th st. 


SIXTH AVENUE, 


=CANES. 
The Wilson Patent 


ADJUSTABLE CHAIR, 
With Thirty Changes of I 
Parlor, Library, Invalid Chai 
Child’s Crib, Bed or Lot 
combining beauty, lightn 
strength, simplicity, and 
fort. Everything to an exact 
science. Orders by mai 
promptly attended to, Goo« 
shipped to any address C. 0. D 
Send stamp for Illustrated Cir- 

READING POSITION. cular; quote THE JUDGE. 
Address The Wilson Adjus. Chair M'f'g Co., 
661 BROADWAY, N. Y 








s 








Billiard Tables. 





—— 

rhe grand medal, the highest premium over all nations, has 
been awarded to the Collender Billiard Tables and Combination 
Cushions, Balls, Cues, etc., at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. New 
and second-hand Billiard Tables tn all designs at lowest prices 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO. 


768 B'WAY, New York. 84 & 86 STATE ST., Chi. 
241 TREMONT ST., Boston. | 15S. 5TH ST., St. Louis. 
SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, 











THAT 





OLD LADIES FOR 
EASY GHAIRS 








NEW 





SOME OF THE 
PEOPLE 


COOGAN 


FOR 


FURNITUR 


COR. 


Bowery & Grad st, 








GO TO 





Ti 





RUSINESS v 
Fon OFFICE 
FURNITURE. 


YORK. (4 
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BABIES For 
AMIGH CHA/PS 
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Left 








either. 








THE JUDGE. 
No it isn't, 
INCIDENT OF THE GREAT SNOW STORM. 


AN 


Mounted Police to the rescue. 


























